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This specious plea that the real unknowable for Science
is the individual element, and that this individual element
is precisely what is involved in the assertion of free-will
cannot be seriously entertained in this connection, for the
simple reason that to hold the individual thus beyond the
reach of Science is either to beg the whole question or to
underestimate the possibilities of Science. The only
individuality we can here be dealing with is the atomic
individuality of matter in motion, and this being so, a
judicious use of the scientific imagination will, I think,
enable us to picture to ourselves how Science could
grapple with the difficulty which such material individu-
ality presents. We must imagine a wonderfully-devised
instrument, a combination of biograph, stereoscope, and
improved Rontgen apparatus, which could be so worked
as to reproduce in its own mechanical way upon a screen
all the motions of all the individual cells of a living body,
and with it the environment with which the body happened
to be in immediate contact during any continuous lapse
of time. Let us further suppose that this instrument is
helped out by a microscope that can indefinitely increase
the spatial dimensions of things, and that an indefinitely
slow motion in time is secured through an extraordinary
perfection of the biograph section of the instrument, on a
principle similar to that which now enables scientists to
study at leisure, in its successive stages, the moment's
history of the splash of a drop. The record once taken
would be indefinitely reproducible, so that the objection as
to the uniqueness of the momentary states of brain and
body would cease to exist The conditions under which
the movements took place could always be renewed.
The mechanical philosopher would then be able to follow
in detail the movements of each individual cell, follow
each remotest tremor to its source in the periphery or
central organ, and so eventually have the chance of putting
his regulative principle to its final test Of course it
would not be necessary, so far as verification of the point
at issue is concerned, to study more than one typical
instance, provided it were really typical. The individual